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ADDITIONAL PAEALLELS TO AUCASSIN ET 
NICOLETTE vi, 26 

As a supplement to a note published in Mod. Lang. Notes, xxiv 
(1909), 73-4, the following parallels to Aucassin's doctrine of 
" heaven for climate, hell for company," may be of interest. 
Among the older loci in which the idea finds expression a sonnet in 
the Mehabberot of Immanuel Eomi, an Italian Jewish poet (born 
at Borne about 1270; died about 1330), deserves a place. A literal 
translation of it would run as follows : 1 

'My soul within me is minded to loathe Eden's garden and to 
desire Tophet, for I shall find there honeycomb and honey, there 
every graceful gazelle and the voice of the passionate girl. What 
have I to do in Eden's garden ? There there is no loving one, but 
only women blacker than coal or pitch, there warty old women in 
whose company my soul is grieved. What have I to do with thee, 
Eden, thou who hast gathered together all misshapen women and 
all shamefaced men? Hence art thou reckoned as naught in my 
eyes. Thou, Tophet, hast acquired grace and splendor in my 
sight; in thee are all gazelles clothed in glory, and thou hast 
gathered together all the delights of the eye.' 

My attention was called to this sonnet by a very free German 
translation of it, 2 cited without indication of source in Professor 

1 1 have used the Hebrew text printed at Berlin in 1796, p. 134. 
2 This translation, as Professor Israel Davidson of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, New York, kindly informs me, was originally printed by L. 
Fiirst in an article entitled " Manoello : Bine Erinnerung zur 600-jahrigen 
Dante-Feier," published in the short-lived Illustrirte Monatshefte fur die 
gesammten Interessen des Judenthwms, (Vienna, 1865), p. 190. It runs 
as follows: 

Zu mancher Stunde mocht ich gern erfahren, 
Was mir beschieden. Ob im Paradiese 
Dereinst ich Langeweile wohl geniesse, 
Ob ich zur Holle kunftig miisse fahren. 
Zur Holle, wo die schonsten Madchenscharen 
Mich hold umgaukeln in des Traumes Sfisse; 
Wenn ich im Himmel Herrn und Fraun begrusse, 
Find ich sie zahnlos und von grauen Haaren. 
Drum fort das Paradies, das von Matronen 
Und Greisen wimmelt, alt und streng und hiisslich 
1st das Genuss, in solchem Kreis zu wohnen? 
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Oskar Walzel's Einleitung to a recent edition of Heinrieh Heine's 
Samtliche Werke. 3 Professor Walzel quotes the sonnet because it 
seems to him to recall Heine's verse, and thus to serve to illustrate 
the importance of the racial element in the work of the German 
writer. Immanuel has been called " the Heine of the middle ages," 
as the Berlin professor notes, and there can be no doubt that there 
are similarities in the two poets, clue in good measure to their com- 
mon origin. Nevertheless Professor Walzel wisely points out that 
the resemblances are " allgemein und . . . wenig bezeichnend." 
He would have been even more cautious, had he used a literal trans- 
lation, such as that given above, rather than Fiirst's version, with 
its distinctly modern tone. There is comparatively little in Im- 
manuel's sonnet that recalls Heine, except its theme, and this 4 we 
have no reason to think Jewish in origin. 

Immanuel's poem has additional interest as affording further 
evidence of the popularity of its topic in Italy. It thus supports 
the view 3 that in attributing the idea of preferring hell to heaven 
to Machiavelli the latter's enemies were merely utilizing an old jest 
in order to discredit the author of the Principe in the eyes of the 
pious. 

The ancient witticism has not lost its pungency in our day. As 
Professor J. E. Shaw reminds me, it crops up more than once in 
G. Bernard Shaw's Man and Superman (1903). The statue whom 
Don Juan invited to his celebrated banquet is " bored " in heaven, 6 
and announces to the devil that he has " left Heaven for ever " 
(p. 99). When his daughter remonstrates with him for coming to 
the underworld, he retorts (pp. 102-3) : "Why, the best people are 
here — princes of the church and all. So few go to heaven, and so 
many come here, that the blest, once called a heavenly host, are a 
continually dwindling minority. The saints, the fathers, the elect 

Nein, lieber in die Holle! Nichts ist grasslich, 
Wo Lust und Liebe jeden Menschen lohnen 
Und selbst die Heiterkeit ganz unermesslich ! 

3 Leipzig, Insel Verlag, 1911, vol. I, pp. xxxiii-iv. 

4 Cf. Suchier's note to the passage in Aucassin et Nicolette. 

5 Mod. Lang. Notes, I. c, p. 74. My statement was unduly concise. Con- 
sequently Professor Villari (Niccold Machiavelli e I suoi Tempi [Milan, 
1914], p. 370, n.) takes me to say that Folengo attributes the idea to 
Machiavelli. Folengo does not mention Machiavelli. 

6 Ed. New York, 1913, p. 93. 
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of long ago are the cranks, the faddists, the outsiders of to-day. 
Later on in the play we have the idea carried a stage further. After 
Wagner and Nietzsche meet in hell, (p. 137): "Nietzsche de- 
nounced him as a renegade; and Wagner wrote a pamphlet to 
prove that Nietzsche was a Jew ; and it ended in Nietzsche's going 
to heaven in a huff." 

Our idea recurs in Anatole France's lie des pingouins (1908). 
During Marbode's descent into Hades he meets Virgil. The latter 
informs him that, when invited to go to heaven, he declined. When 
the author of the 2Eneid is asked for his reasons, he says, inter alia, 
(pp. 151-2) : " Et que deviendrai-je dans le sejour de votre beati- 
tude, si je n'y trouve pas mes amis, mes ancetres, mes maitres et 
mes dieux, et s'il ne m'est pas donne d'y voir le fils auguste de Rhea, 
Venus, au doux sourire, mere des fineades, Pan, les jeunes Dryades, 
les Sylvains et le vieux Silene barbouille par flgle de la pourpre 
des mures." 

D. S. Bloxdheim. 

University of Illinois. 



ON THE SOURCE OF COMMON CONDITIONS 

Professor Joseph de Perott of Clark University kindly calls my 
attention to the failure in my recent edition of Common Condi- 
tions to deal with the suggestion regarding the play's source some- 
what casually thrown out in Marie Gothein's essay on " Die Frau 
im englischen Drama vor Shakespeare" (Jahrbucli der dtsch. 
Sh.-Gesellschaft xl, 1904, p. 25 f.). I hasten to make amends for 
the neglect, since the similarity between the English play and the 
Italian Amor Costante of about a generation earlier, is, if not 
convincing, certainly of sufficient interest to merit examination. 

L' Amor Costante, one of the two or perhaps three comedies of 
Alessandro Piccolomini (1508-1578), later Archbishop of Patras 
and Coadjutor Archbishop of Siena, was composed, as the title- 
page informs us, for presentation on the occasion of the visit of 
the Emperor Charles V to Siena in 1536. (The title-page of the 
edition I have used gives the date erroneously as MDXXXI, in 
which year Charles was in the Netherlands). The play was acted 
by the Sienese Academy of the Intronati, of which Piccolomini 



